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bases, then they need only about 75 missiles, each with a 
single-shot probability of one half; if they had 150 missiles, 
the single-shot probability could be as low as one third and 
still be satisfactory to a Soviet planner willing to accept re¬ 
taliation from four or five surviving bases . 

This kind of missile attack is much more calculable than 
almost any other kind of attack. It is s o calculabl e that many 
people believe that the results of such an attack can be pre¬ 
dicted just by applying well-known principles of engineering 
and physics. It looks so calculable that even a c autious Soviet 
planner mi ght believe that he could rely on the correctness 
of his estimates; he might find it the path of c aution to attack 
while the opportunity was still available. 

Actually, even with tested missiles, results of attacks are not 
reaffy mathematically predictable. The probability of extreme 
variations in performance, the upper and lower limits, cannot 
be calculated accurately. B ut (jaymeii or ( narrow professiona l 
persist in regarding the matter as a simple problem in engineer¬ 
ing and physics. Therefore, unless so phisticated obj ections on 
the possibilities of intel ligenceJ eaks T firing discipl ine, reliabil¬ 
ity the basic data, fi eld degradation , and others, are raised, 
even an inarticulate Russian general could probably force the 
f ollow r ing con elusions on agroup of hostile, skepti c al, and busy 
c ivili a ns .,, whether they wan ted to believe them or not: that 
in this hypothetical case (where the^ussians had 125 missiles, 
each with a single-shot probability of one half) if they were 
to push these 125 buttons and also launch a supplementary 
co-ordinated attack with ICBMs and tactical bombers on 
U.S. and allied overseas bases, there would be a reasonable 
c hanc e that the Sov iet Union would g et away scoFfree; that 
there would be a good chance that they would suffer very 
little damage; and that there would be no chance at al] that 
they would suffer as much damage as they suffered in World 
War II. - 

Let us consider some of the caveats that this Russian gen¬ 
eral would have to concede if somebody raised them, and try 
to judge how serious Khrushchev or the Presidium would find 
them. 

The first is that there be nojnjellig ence leak . Given the 
small number of missiles involved and the tight security in 
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the Russian empire, this might look like a reasonably safe as¬ 
sumption. But whether the Russians would be w illin g to rely 
on our lack of intelligence is very hard to say. 

The second caveat concerns firingjliscipline, that is, that 
nobody fires either prematurely or too late. If we work on 
our original assumption that the U.S. posture remains un¬ 
changed since 1957, when alerts were measured in hours or 
so, this is not a rigid requirement. However, if we give our¬ 
selves credit for a fifteen-minute alert, this would mean that 
the Russian missile is so reliable that when they press the but¬ 
tons the majority of the missiles are actually ready to be fired. 
Given that the Soviet missiles have a “hold” capability, this 
may not be a much smaller number than if we define relia¬ 
bility as the probability that the missile takes off within a few 
hours of the assigned firing time. A small reduction in missile 
“reliability”—that is, the probability that it takes off within a 
few minutes of the assigned firing time—would simply mean 
that the Russians would need a few more ICBMs. A large 
reduction would most likely put the Soviets out of business. 

There is an interesting interaction between firing discipline 
and measures designed to reduce the possibility of intelligence 
leaks. If the Soviets trained with very realistic exercises, so 
that even the people involved in the exercises could not dis¬ 
tinguish until the last minute the exercise from the real thing, 
then such exercises could be used to disguise preparations for 
attack. But there would be a tendency for somebody to fire 
prematurely, perhaps causing an accidental war. If, on the 
contrary, the Soviets try to prevent this breach of firing disci¬ 
pline by the use of severe threats and indoctrination so that 
nobody will fire prematurely, then they run the opposite risk, 
that people will refuse to believe the order when it comes, un¬ 
less alerted ahead of time. fCA C- 007 T 

The third caveat is that they must Jbave accuratejntelli- 
gence _about the U.S. m ilitary posture. Given U.S. security 
practices currently in vogue about the position and use of our 
SAC bases and the ease with which information could be ob¬ 
tained about last-minute changes, this also could look feasible. 
Probably the only requirement is to try to get the information. 

Much more important, they need accurate data about them¬ 
selves—the yield, accuracy, and reliability of their ICBMs, for 
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a Russian surprise attack and—to make the problem even 
harder—a surprise attack directed mostly against civilians. This 
is unnecessarily pessimistic. The calculation in which one looks 
at a U.S. first strike in retaliation for a Russian provocation is 
probably more relevant in trying to evaluate the role that the 
offense and defense play in affecting som e important a spects 
of forei gnjpolicy. ^ f P/cti 

Under this assumption, if we have even a moderate non¬ 
military defense program, its performance is likely to look im¬ 
pressive to the Russians and probably to most Europeans. For 
example, the crucial problem of obtaining adequ ate warn ing 
will have been greatly lessened, at least in the eyes of the So¬ 
viets. They are also likely to think that we have more freedom 
than we will have. The Soviets may believe that we are not 
worrie d by the possibility that they will get strategic or pre¬ 
mature tactical warning. This could be true in spite of the 
fact that in actual practice such an attack would probably 
involve a considerable risk that the Soviets would get some 
warning. Any planning would have to be tempered by the 
sobering realization that a disclosure or mistake could bring 
a pre-emptive R ussian attack. 

The possibility of augmenting our active and passive defense 
is very important. That is, rather than s trikin g the Russians if 
they do something very provocative, we might prefer to evacu¬ 
ate our city population to fallout protection, *T)eef up” our air 
defense and air offense, and then tell the Russians that we 
had put ourselves into a much stronger position to initiate hos¬ 
tilities. After we had put ourselves in a position in which the 
Russian retaliatory strike would inflict much less than a total 
catastrophe, the Russians would have just three broad classes 
of alternatives: 

To initiate some land of strike. 

(2 To prolong the crisis, even though it would then be yery 
crgdibje that we would strike if they continued to provoke us. 

(3/ To back down or compromise the crisis satisfactorily. 

Hopefully the Soviets would end up preferring the third al¬ 
ternative, because our Type 1 Deterrence would make the first 
choice sufficiently unattractive and our Type 2 Deterrence 
would do the same for the second. 
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Type 3 Deterrence (Deterrence of Moderate 
Provocation) 

Type 3 Deterrence might be called “tit-for-tat deterrence” 
It refers to those acts that are deterred because the ^potential 
ag gressor is afraid that the defender o r others will th en tak e 
limited actions, military or nonm ilitary, that will make the ag- 
gression unprofi tab le. 

The most obvious threat that we could muster under Type 
3 Deterrence would be the capability to fight a limited war 
of some sort. Because this subject is complicated and space is 
limited, I will not discuss this particular Type 3 Deterrence 
capability—although it is important and necessary. Instead, I 
shall consider some of the nonmilitary gambits open to us. 

Insofar as day-to-day activities are concerned, the things 
that seemingly regulate the other man’s behavior are nonmili¬ 
tary. For example, among other things, a potential provoca¬ 
tion may be deterred by any of the following effects or re¬ 
actions: 

jl. Internal reactions or costs. 

2. Loss of friends or antagonizing of neutrals. 

3. Creation or strengthening of hostile coalitions. 

'4. Lowering of the reaction threshold of potential oppo¬ 
nents. x 

5 * Diplomatic or economic retaliation. 

6. Moral or ethical inhibitions. 

( 7 * An increase in the military capability of the potential 
opponent. 

Space permits discussion of only the last subject, which is 
both very important and badly neglected. It has become fash¬ 
ionable among the more sober military experts to regard mo¬ 
bilization capabilities as examples of wishful thinking. And 
indeed, in the few hours or few days of a modem war, large- 
scale production of military goods will not be possible. 

What deters the Russians from a series of Koreas and Indo- 
chinas? It is probably less the fear of a direct U.S. attack with 
( its current forces than the probability that the United States 
and her allies would greatly increase both their military 
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example. While it is surprisingly hard to get reliable estimates 
of these quantities, only very sophisticated people will know 
this. If the Soviets have some extra margin of performance for 
insurance—that is, if they have a much better technological 
capability than they need-then they do not require extremely 
accurate estimates of this capability. On the other hand, if 
their equipment is just marginally satisfactory, then even 
though they have an adequate capability they are unlikely to 
know this. 

Last and most important is the question of field degrada¬ 
tion. Let us go back to our Russian general’s persuasion prob¬ 
lem. It is perfectly possible, for example, for this general to 
take the members of the Presidium out to the range and show 
them, say, five or ten ICBMs lined up and ask them to select 
one and make a cross on the map. The range personnel could 
proceed to fire that ICBM and hit near enough to the cross 
to make the general s point. Or even more convincingly, they 
might fire all five or ten ICBMs at once. 

This would be an impressive demonstration, but a question 
arises. What happens when the missiles are operated in the 
field by regular military personnel? How far off from range 
performance will they be? 

It should also be noted that, so long as our strategic bases 
are soft, missile attacks present the Russians with possibilities 
for the use of a pos t-at tack blackmai l strategy almost as ex¬ 
treme as the one mentioned previously? If the Russians con¬ 
centrate their attack solely against strategic bases and air-burst 
their weapons (which is the most efficient way to use a weapon 
against a soft target), there will be no local fallout effects. 
Then, unle ss one o f the weap ons g oes astray and hits a major 
city, deaths would be limited to a few million Americans as 
the result of blast and thermal effects. The Soviets could then 
point out (unless we had appreciable levels of air offense, air 
defense, and civil defense surviving) t hat they could totall y 
destroy our country (w hil e we could o nly hurt themj^and 
a sk us whether we really* - wanted to pick this mome nt tolnitiate 
t he use of nuclear weapons against open cities. 

While it would take a m oderately reckle ss Soviet decision 
maker to press the 125 ICBM buttons even if the assumptions 
were as favorable as originally hypothesized, it would be even 
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more reckless for the United States to rely on extreme Soviet 
caution and responsibility as a defense. The need for quick 
reaction to even ‘hypothetical” changes in the enemy’s posture 
is likely to be true for the indefinite future, in spite of the 
popularity of the theory that once we get over our current 
difficulties we will have a so-called minimum nuclear deter¬ 
rent force that will solve the Type i Deterrence problem Some 
even maintain that it will solve all strategic problems. 


Type 2 Deterrence (Deterrence of Extreme Provocation) 

A quite different calculation is relevant to U.S. Type 2 De¬ 
terrence, although it is still a Soviet calculation (but this time 
a Soviet cal cu lation of an American calculation). Type 2 De- 
terrence is defined as using stra tegic threats to deter an 
fr° m en S a fi’ n g in very provocativ e acts other than a dire ct 
attack on the United States itself. The Soviet planner asks him¬ 
self: If I make this very provocative move, will the Americans 
strike us? Whether the Soviets then proceed with the con¬ 
templated provocation will be influenced by their estimate of 
the American calculation as to what happens if the tables are 
reversed. That is, what happens if the Americans strike and 
damage the Russian strategic air force and the Russians strike 
back un-co-ordinated in the teeth of an alerted U.S. air de¬ 
fense and possibly against an evacuated U.S. population? If 
this possibility is to be credible to the Soviets, it must be be- 
cause they recognize that their own Type 1 Deterrence can 
tail. If Khrushchev is a convinced adherent of the balance- 
of-terror theory and does not believe that his Type 1 Deter¬ 
rence can fail, then he may just go ahead with the provocative 
action. 

It is important to realize that the operation of Type 2 De¬ 
terrence will involve the possibility that the United States will 
0 tain the first strategic strike or some temporizing move, such 
as evacuation. Many people talk about the importance of hav¬ 
ing adequate civil and air defense to back our foreign policy. 

owever, calculations made in evaluating the performance of 
a proposed civil- and air-defense program invariably assume 
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The President would presumably call together his advisers 
during this time. Most of these advisers would probably urge 
strongly that the United States f ulfill its obligat ion and strike 
the Soviets. Now let us further suppose that the President is 
also told by his advisers that even though we will kill almost 
every Russian if we strike the Soviets, we will not be able to 
destroy all of the Soviet strategic forces, and that these sur¬ 
viving Soviet forces will (by radiation, or strontium 90, or 
something) kill every America n in their retaliatory blow. 

While such an attack might prompt us to declare war on 
the Soviet Union and engage in various military actions, it is 
difficult to believe that under these circumstances any Presi¬ 
dent of the United States would initiate a thermonuclear war 
by retaliating against the Soviets with the Strategic Air Com¬ 
mand. There is no obj ect ive of public p olicy that wouldjustify 
_ending life for everyone. It should be clear that we would not 
restore Europe by our retaliation; we could only succeed in 
further destroying it, either as a by-product of our actions or 
because the Soviets would destroy Europe as well as the United 
States. 

There were two important caveats in the situation de¬ 
scribed: the President would have twenty-four hours to think 
about his response, and 180 million Americans would be killed. 
LeUus consider the latter first. If 180 million dead is t oo high 
( 3 pripG to pay for punishing the Soviets for their original ag¬ 
gression, ho w many American dead wo uld we accept as the 
c ost of our retaliatio n? I have discussed this question with 
many^Americans, and after about fif teen minu tes of discussion 
* estimates of an acceptable price generally fall between 

C io>nd 6 0 million dead . No American that I have spoken to 
who was at all serious about the matter believed that U.S. 
retaliation would be j ustified —no matter what our commit¬ 
ments were—if mor e than half of our population would be 
X killed . 

The twenty-four-hour delay is a more subtle device. It is the 
equivalent of asking: Can the Soviets force the President to 
act in cold blood, rather than in the i mmediate anger of the 
moment? The answer depends not only on the time he has to 
ponder the effects that would accrue from his actions but also 
on how deeply and seriously the President and his advisers 
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had thought about the problem in advance. This latter, in 
turn, could depend on whether there had been any tense 
situations or crises that forced the President and the people 
to face the concept that war is something that can happen, 
rather than something that is reliably deterred by some de¬ 
claratory policy that is never acted on. 

I have discussed with many Europeans the question of how 
many casualties Americans would be willing to envisage and 
still live up to their obligations . Their estimates, perhaps not 
surprisingly, range much lower than the estimates of Ameri¬ 
cans—that is, roughly 2 to 20 million. 

Published unclassified estimates of the casualties that the 
United States would suffer in a nuclear war generally run from 
50 to 90 million. If these estimates are relevant (which is 
doubtful, since they generally assume a S ovieL surprise attack 
on an unalert United States), w e are already deterred from /v/ 
living up to our alliance obligations. If they are not relevant, 
we ought to make relevant estimates for now and the future. 

The criticaJjDoint is whether the Soviets and the Europeans 
believe that we can keep our casualties and the other effects 
of a war to a level we would find acceptable, whatever that 
level may be. In such an eventuality the Soviets would be 
deterred from very provocative acts, such as a ground attack 
on Europe, Hitler-type blackmail t hrea ts, or even evacu ating 
t heir cities an d presenting us with an ultimatu m. But if they 
do not believe that we can keep casualties to a level we would 
find acceptable, the Soviets may feel safe in undertaking these 
extremely provocative adventures. O r at least the European s 
may believe that th e Soviets w ill Jed safe, and this in itself 
creates an extremely dangerous situation for pressure and J 
blackmail. 


Type 1 Deterrence (Deterrence against a Direct Attack) 

It is important to distinguish three types of deterrence. The 
first of these is: Type 1 Deterrence, or deterrence against a 
direct attack. 

Most experts today argue that we must make this type of 
deterrence work, that we simply cannot face the possibility of a 
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Possibly of first importance is the casting of doubt on the 
widely accepted theory that the very existence _of_nucIear 
wea pons creates a reliable ba lance of terror. This theory com¬ 
monly holds that a thermonuclear war would mean certain 
and automatic annihilation of both antagonists, perhaps even 
the end of civilization. This concept of certain “mutual homi¬ 
cide” has been comforting to some. It makes plausible the 
widely held conviction that as soon as governments are in¬ 
formed of the terrible consequences of a nuclear war, their 
leaders will realize that there can be no victors and, therefore, 
no sense to such a war. No sane leader would ever start one! 
According to this view, the very violence of nuclear war will 
act to deter it 

The mutual-annihilation view is not unique to the West 
Malenkov introduced it to the Soviet Union several years ago, 
apparently arguing in the now classical fashion that with nu¬ 
clear war entailing the end of civilization, the capitalists would 
not attack; the Soviet Union, he said, could afford to reduce 
investment in heavy industry and military products and con¬ 
centrate on consumer goods. A different view seems to have 
been held by Khrushchev and the Soviet military. They agreed 
that war would be horrible, but at the same time they argued 
that this was no reason for the Soviet Union to drop its guard: 
given sufficient preparations, only the capitalists would be de¬ 
stroyed. With some modifications their views seem to have 
prevailed . 

Much depends on the validity of this notion of the balance 
of terror. Is it really true? Would o nly an insane man initiate 
a thermonuclear w ar? Is war, at least of~the th ermon uclear 
variety, completely obsolete? Or are there circumstances in 
which a nation’s leaders might^aSonally^lecide t hat a therm o¬ 
nuclear war would be th e least u ndesirable of the possibl e 
a lternatives ? 

It should be clear that if either the Soviets or the Ameri¬ 


cans ever become careless in the operation of their alert forces, 
it is conceivable that a war might start as a result of an ac¬ 
cident, some miscalculation, or even irresponsible behavior. 
But the situation seems worse than this, for one can conclude 
that with current technology there are plausible c ircumstances 
i n which leaders mig ht decide that war _wastheir best al teraa- 
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tjyc. To recognize such possibilities is ceilniijly^n^ T 

Some experts have come to a quite different set of conclu¬ 
sions. They believe that the balance of terror is indeed stable 
and that a_war_a 3 uld^tart_only as a r esult of an accident or 
.miscalculation^ They argue that a thermonuclear war would 
inevitably signal the end of our civilization; that even if there 
were survivors “these survivors would envy the dead.” It is 
true that the jyQrldjadll not recover completely from a ther¬ 
monuclear, war. The environment will be permanently (that 
is, for perhaps 10,000 years) more hostile to human life as a 
result of such a war. Therefore, if the question “Can we re¬ 
store the prewar conditions of life?” is asked, the answer must 
be ‘No!” But there are other relevant questions. How much 
more hostile will the environment be? Will it be so hostile that 
we or our descendants would prefer death to life? Perhaps 
even more pertinent is this one: How happy or normal a life 
can the survivors and their descendants hope to have? Ob- 
je ctive studies indicate that although human tragedy would 
be increased immeasurably in the postwar world, it would not 
be increased to the extent that normal and happy lives became 
impossible. 

One such study of the possibilities for alleviating the conse¬ 
quences of a thermonuclear war was conducted by the RAND 
Corporation several years ago. That study 1 was as searching 
and objective as we could make it with the resources, infor¬ 
mation, and intellect ual too ls available to us. We concluded ! 
that for at least t he next decade or so , any assumption of total 
world annihilation a ppe ars to be wrong . irrespective of th e , * 
military^ course ofHncnts^ Equally important, the assumption 
of total disaster is not likely to apply even to the two antag¬ 
onists. Barring an extraordinary course for the war, or jtegh- 
mcal developments not yet foreseen , o ne and perhaps both of 
th^jintagonists should be able to restore a reasonable sem - 
lail £ e _ of prewar con ditions quite rap idly. Typical estimates 
run betwee n one and ten years f or a well-prepared and reason- 
^ y successful attacker and somewhat more for the defender, 
spending mainly on the tactics of the attacker and the prep¬ 
arations of the defender. In the RAND study we shied away 
0rn optimistic assumptions. Thus, we believe that while the 
















































